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brary. We all admit the library's short- 
comings humbly enough, and a little 
knowledge of another point of view might 
help to remove some motes, at least, from 
cur eyes. Most of us can recall humiliat- 
ing adventures with librarians who re- 
fuse to arrange books in anything but the 
strict D. C. order regardless of the teach- 
er's convenience or the demands of the 
course of study. It is well to balance 



these against tales of teachers who fail to 
use or appreciate the library, and to hope 
that each may realize that libraries and 
schools are working toward the same end, 
with some joy in working — in spite of the 
drudgery, as if, in Ruskin's words, we 
were "vases of crystal filled by an angel 
with water of life, instead of gobbling 
fishes wagging our tails in a drain." 



THE LIBRARY'S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARDS NATIONAL MUSIC 
By Dorothy G. Lawton, Music Department, 58th Street Branch, New York City 



America stands today on the threshold 
of glorious opportunities. Never in her 
history has such power been in her hands. 
If the profiteer can be kept from over- 
reaching himself, the United States may 
lead the nations in commerce. In art, 
however, for reasons not necessary to 
enumerate here, her position is not so as- 
sured. 

Art is the expression of the race mind. 
For the establishment of a national school 
of art there must be a homogeneous peo- 
ple. It therefore follows that all efforts 
towards Americanization will tend to pro- 
duce national art; and an artistic educa- 
tion with a national objective will have 
the subtlest and strongest influence on 
patriotism. Speaking so of art as a whole 
is really an argument for one form in par- 
ticular. 

Of the modern nations Italy was the 
first to cultivate music in art forms. Her 
influence spread to France, the Nether- 
lands, and to the British Isles, whose best 
musical periods were during the reigns of 
the three queens, Elizabeth, Anne and Vic- 
toria. The organ school of Munich grew 
directly from that of Venice during the 
16th century; but the true beginning of 
German music was in the year 1685, when 
both Bach and Handel were born. Its de- 
cline has been commensurate with the rise 
of Prussian militarism. France's most 
brilliant contribution to musical history 
has been during the last half century, when 
with St. Saens, Cesar Franck, Debussy and 
Ravel, she has been in the van of modern 



musical thought. But the strongest note 
of progressive modernism comes to us 
from Russia; and there lies America's fin- 
est example and hope. Russia, with an 
area greater than that of the" United 
States, with a diversity of races, languages 
and ideals, rivalling those of this country, 
has still produced a national music of such 
homogeneity and distinction as to claim 
everywhere instant recognition and influ- 
ence. All this accomplished within half 
a century, where other nations (usually 
conceded to have greater freedom and op- 
portunity have taken hundreds of years 
to arrive, is a remarkable feat, and leads 
to the belief that it was not the product 
of evolution but the result of intention. 

Cannot that same intention be found in 
America? Can there not be found here a 
group of composers like that "Great Lit- 
the Five" (Balakireff, Cesar Cui, Borodin, 
Mussorgski and Rimski-Korsakoff) who 
so selflessly and with such singleness of 
aim, could "carry on" the torch lighted 
by Glinka and Dargomyzhsky, and who pro- 
duced in so short a time that splendid 
school of Russian opera? Why not? Just 
as the Crusades had an immediate and 
vitalizing effect on the art-life of mediaeval 
Europe, leading directly to the renais- 
sance, so has the Great War exercised an 
already noticeable effect on this country 
and the time seems pregnant with new 
thought. 

And where so fit a matrix from whence 
an American school of music be formed 
as the American public library? In itself 
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an essentially American institution; sup- 
ported by the community and with its 
many activities for social uplift, a very 
different organization from the free libra- 
ries of England or the Librairies and Bi- 
Miothiques of the European continent. 
There, where cheap editions and scholar- 
ships and artistic subsidies are plenty, the 
need for free circulation of books is not 
so keenly felt. The library there is more 
particularly a place for the housing of 
rare and obsolete editions for the reference 
of scholars. Here, where copyrights and 
high tariff urge prices up beyond the reach 
of the impecunious student, the necessity 
is imperative for a public provision for 
these wants. The daily growing demand 
for books on music, and for musical scores, 
shows that a special department for this 
subject is advisable in every public col- 
lection of books. 

Dr. Bostwick begins his paper called 
"Popularizing Music through the Library," 
written for the M. T. N. A. Proceedings 
1918, by saying, "The purchase of music 
by a public library is justified by the as- 
sumption that its use is to be analogous 
to that of printed speech," and goes on to 
show how by long practice and carefully 
graded borrowing the music-loving public 
could be trained to read music as they 
would literature, hearing with the inward 
ear; a consummation devoutly to be de- 
sired. Dr. Bostwick further says, "Just 
as it is a conspicuous duty of the library 
to raise and maintain the level of literary 
taste in its community and to keep this 
fact in mind in the selection of its books, 
so is it the business of its musical collec- 
tion to raise and maintain the level of 
musical taste." Yes, and we may add that 
we should have an even more definite aim 
in our music selection — that of helping the 
foundation of the national school of music, 
and the cause of Americanization. 

Genius cannot, of course, be raised at 
will, but its growth can be fostered in pre- 
pared soil. If Wagner, who had only six 
months' lessons in composition, could point 
to the scores of Beethoven's symphonies as 
his best teachers and truest sources of in- 



spiration, can America afford to give less 
to her budding genius? 

I am writing from a New York City 
branch library, whose music collection I 
have recently been engaged to superintend. 
The curiously cosmopolitan New York pop- 
ulation segregates itself into many diverse 
communities. This makes the work of the 
branch libraries most important, as the 
peculiar problem of each little community 
can be handled better locally than at the 
central building. From various causes the 
branch to which I am at present attached 
has the largest collection of music for cir- 
culation purposes in the system. A large 
percentage of the collection having come 
to us by inheritance and been added to by 
gifts and only in part by purchase, as 
there is no special appropriation for new 
music as for new books, it is necessarily 
somewhat ragged, but we have high hopes 
of rounding it out before long. 

It is very interesting and encouraging 
to feel the pulse of the people through the 
nature of their requests. In as many 
months I have only three times been asked 
for so-called "popular music" i. e. for 
banjo or mandolin, and not once for rag- 
time, but never a week passes and scarcely 
a day without a request for a string quar- 
tet or an orchestral score, especially of 
the modern Russians, not many of which 
I am at present able to satisfy. Our prob- 
lems and our necessities in this great city 
where such vast sums are paid for art, 
and especially in this particularly cultured 
neighborhood, are very different from those 
of a small town; but I still believe that 
wherever a few books are gathered togeth- 
er there should be music in their midst. 
It may not be possible or even necessary 
that there should be a separate room. A 
few shelves devoted to music as to poetry 
and philosophy; and on those shelves let 
there be for circulation, so that music lov- 
ers and students may freely take, for leis- 
ure reading in their homes, some literature 
about music, its history, composition and 
biography, some operas, and the scores of 
the classic orchestral works (not, of course, 
the full size, they being both too expensive 
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and too cumbersome, but the partituns or 
miniature scores, which though now ex- 
pensive and hard to buy on account of war 
conditions, will not long remain so) ; 
piano works, among which please put the 
standard symphonies arranged for four 
hands; some good anthologies of songs and 
choruses; some good collections for violin 
and cello, and the simpler trios and quar- 
tets, always remembering the trend of 
the times is towards the community and 
not to the individual. Not forgetting 
Bach and Handel and some of the de- 
lightful modern collections for organ, 
and, above all, everything available of 
American composition, especially anything 
of local talent, to whose merit I should 
be very lenient for the encouragement of 
"the others. For if I am interested by the 
great demand for good music, I am daily 
depressed by the complaints of the Amer- 
ican artists that their countrymen will 
not give them a hearing. 

There are many chatty and interesting 
musical periodicals from which each in- 
dividual librarian will make a choice, but 
among them don't fail to subscribe to the 
Musical Quarterly, published by G. Schir- 
mer of New York ,*the most intellectual and 
impersonal American magazine, devoted 
solely to music. 



The library should be in close touch with 
all the local musical organizations and 
their activities, that they may provide for 
their several necessities. Near the music 
shelves it would be advisable to bulletin 
all musical events of local or national sig- 
nificance. 

If I have seemed to neglect or depreciate 
the value of the teachers of composition, 
that is very far from my intention. I am 
filled, as we all should be, with admiration 
for and gratitude towards those foreign- 
born artists who bring and give to us much 
from their older and rarer cultivation. 
They will always be found here in New 
York where the artists of the world con- 
gregate, but I believe it will not be here, 
where art can be had for the purchase, that 
the American creative genius will be born, 
but in the great West, where teachers are 
few and inspiration comes direct from Na- 
ture herself, and it is there that it should 
be the privilege of the American public 
library to bring art-inspiration to the 
American genius, that he may truly seek 
and find himself under the auspices of a 
peculiarly American institution. In this 
way can the library help in the formation 
of that school of American national music, 
to see which is the heart-felt desire of this 
Writer from a Branch Library. 



DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF A CIRCULATING MUSIC COLLECTION 



By Miss Amy Meter, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan 



The idea of lending music scores as a 
library project has not always been in 
good repute. The tradition that the li- 
brary function should confine itself to an 
accumulation and judicious circulation of 
the "printed word" did not include in its 
neat and positive boundaries any intention 
of admitting printed music. But the num- 
ber of people who know the musical alpha- 
bet, which unlocks and opens to them the 
realm of sound, is growing rapidly. If 
the United States represents a nation 
young in all the arts, this same youthful- 
ness fosters a vigorous and increasing 



effort to overcome this deficiency. The 
teaching of the rudiments of music is now 
an integral part of the public school cur- 
riculum. Within the last few years, some 
of the large public school systems, among 
them Detroit, have employed special teach- 
ers of piano, theory, history and musical 
appreciation and are giving definite credit 
for the work. Likewise the enormous pop- 
ularity of so-called mechanical music is 
flooding even the most isolated regions, 
whether farmhouse or miner's shanty, with 
an influence which may be half bad but 
is also half good. It is problematical 



